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Courtesy Nature Magazine 

7. platypus is te strangest of all Australia’s strange animals. 
It is equally at home on land and in the water. It has a bill 
like a duck’s, web feet, fur like a seal’s and a pouch like a kan- 


EFORE sheep were introduced to 
New Zealand kea parrots (below) 
lived on berries and insects. They 
soon learned to pick the meat from 
sheep skins hung up to dry, and then 
they began to attack live sheep. Fast- 
ening its talons to the sheep’s wool, 
the kea bores with its bill straight to 
the shecp’s kidneys. Thousands of 
sheep have been killed in this way. 


garoo. It lays eggs and hatches its young, and digs in the ground 
like a mole. A pair will live in a tunnel which has one opening 


above water and one below, with their nest half way between the 
two doors. They feed upon small water insects, shell fish, beetles, 
and vegetable particles. Platypus fur is very beautiful, but the 
animals are so scarce that we rarely see any skins. 





Photo Kilroy Harris 


KOALA, or native bear, and her baby. 

Australia has very strict rules protecting 
these little animals. They make delightful 
pets and will follow their owner around like 
puppies, but they are delicate and do not thrive 
away from their native forests. You will re- 
member in the September News the story of 
the little native bear named Snuggle, who was 
brought to the San Diego Zoo where the San 
Diego children take the greatest delight in her. 


HIS long billed bird 

is a kiwi from New 
Zealand. It was in the 
Zoological Park in 
Washington, and so far 
as we know, was the 
only one in this country. 
It was sick and droopy 
the day we had its pic- 
ture taken and died a 
f ew da vs later. Of 
course, being a night bird, it would have been drowsy in the daytime, 
anyhow. Kiwis have little lumps on each side where their wings ought 
to be. They run very fast, with their necks stretched far forward. 
They bore down in the mud with their long bills for earth worms. 








Photo Kilroy Harris 


HE kookaburra, or laughing jackass, has a hoarse cry that 

can be heard for miles through the Australian forests. 
“Ha! ha! ha! hoo! hoo! hoo!” it laughs, over and over and 
over again. It eats snakes, lizards and other reptiles and so 
is protected by law. 
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The Teacher’s Guide 


By RutH Evetyn HENDERSON 


The November News in the School 


Geography and World Civics 


Australasia—“Birds and Beasts of the Bush’—Why 
not start a Junior Red Cross Zoo in your room, keeping 
a record of stories, articles, and letters on beasts and birds, 
published in the News? A letter from a young woman 
who has recently gone to live in New Zealand gives an 
interesting description: 

“The soil is unusually rich and vegetation luxuriant 
except where the volcanic scoria makes a solid rock 
foundation. One of my friends has built on such a site 
and she has to cart every bit of soil they have, laying it 
over the scoria. Her husband uses a stick of dynamite 
to make holes for all his fence posts. Auckland used to 
be an active volcanic region. Yesterday we visited Mt. 
Eden, an extinct crater with an immense bowl. I noticed 
shells in all the layers of soil and was told the crest of 
the volcano used to be the bottom of the sea at that point. 
We visited a thermal region that is more actively fascinat- 
ing. We saw geysers big and little, mud pools and blow 
holes. Their cooling troughs are built around boiling 
pools of water. Here we saw reed baskets filled with a 
variety of vegetables, and cloth bags, dangling by strings, 
containing more vegetables. Even bread is baked in these 
hot places, although our Maori guide admitted it never 
turned brown. The pools differ in their intensity of 


heat. Some are just right for bathing; others are scald- 


ingly hot. I asked why the little brown children playing 
carelessly about didn’t fall in and was told that they did 
sometimes, but the warning of the fate of their comrades 
usually made them more careful than was apparent. It 
was the visitor indifferently obeying the instructions of 
the guide who would lose his life. All the North Island 
used to be a volcanic region but now it is localized to the 
central area of the North Island. 

“You ask me what my house is like. We have fire 
places to heat the living and bedroom. The kitchen is 
ultra modern with its electric stove and grill, its ironing 
board that fastens behind a door on the side of the room, 
bins, closets, and a refrigerator built in the side of the 
house but kept cool only by the outdoor air that comes 
through the wire screen. Ice is not used here. Nor are 
furnaces used, hence I find it decidedly chilly in the mid- 
winter season. July is the coldest month and I have to 
wear a heavy winter dress, two sweaters and woolen un- 
derwear to be even tolerably warm in an unheated house. 

“But a New Zealand landscape is very tropical and 
green all through the winter. It rains so much that 
vegetation flourishes. 

“The house is a six-room house of white stucco with 
red tiled roof, and green trimming, set up on the side of 
a hill overlooking an inlet of Auckland Harbor. Fern 
trees or pungas grow luxuriantly on the slope back of the 
house and shade it considerably. Along the side runs a 
ravine filled with native trees and bushes—acacia, ginger, 
English oak, pear, periwinkle, and, nasturtiums. The 
nasturtiums grow wild here all over the country side; so 





do blackberry bushes. Large white lilies grow profusely 
and pretty little paper whites. One day last week I dis- 
covered a clump of forget-me-nots out under the fence. 

“My neighbors are people whose grandparents came 
from England or Scotland. They all have comfortabie 
homes, some more pretentious than others. Almost all 
the houses have red corrugated roofs. The frame work 
is invariably painted cream, hence from a height you get 
a very pretty view of neat little light cottages with bright 
red roofs. Except for the Chinamen who sell vegetables, 
the Maoris, and possibly an occasional East Indian, one 
sees nothing but natives of the British Isles.” (Lucetta 
K. Harkness) 


Poland—‘“ Michael Makes Up His Mind—” All pupils 
will like this story of a manly boy who acquired skill in 
modern agriculture through education. 


Japan—“A Messengér from Japan.” 


Many Countries—‘‘What Becomes of It.” The en- 
tr’actes are very jolly. In rehearsing the play, it may be 
well to caution the children that the humor is to be kept 
to these between-scene lines and must not conflict with 
the presentation of the message. As a supplementary 
reference for the section on Austria, see “The Cizek 


Children,” High Scuoot Service, October, 1926. 


Nature: 
“Birds and Beasts of the Bush,” “Taming a Chickadee.” 


Health: 


“Simple Simon’s Tummy”—Can you blame it? 


Civics and History: 


“George Stephenson’”—Facts about transportation will 
be found in How the World Rides, Bulletin No. 8, 1926, 
Bureau of Education, Price 25c. Address Superintend- 
ent of Documents, ‘Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. 


Special Occasions: 


Thanksgiving— Cover Picture, “Simple Simon’s 
Tummy.” 


Book Week—“Junior Doings.” In all books sent to 
Indian schools, there must be Junior Red Cross book 
plates. Unless your school has a definite pairing with an 
Indian Partner School, books should be sent to the Mid- 
western Branch Offices, 1709 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Will you please notify us whenever 
you send a gift of books, in order that our records may be 
complete and in order that we may be sure that a thank 
you letter comes back to your children for their gift? 
Book plates and suggestions will be sent upon request. 





Developing Calendar Activities for November 


NOVEMBER 7-13 has been announced in a number 
of states as Education Week. Some appropriate 
activities are “exhibits of schoolwork for service,” ex- 
hibits to “show how schools are making friends around 
the world,” and enlistment in the National Illiteracy 
Crusade. To encourage teachers to lend a hand, “William 
Allen White, President of the National Illiteracy 
Crusade, offers an autographed copy of his book, Wood- 
row Wilson, to the teacher in each state who will teach 
the greatest number of illiterates to read and write during 
this year. This book is one of the Forty Important 
American Books announced by the American Library 
Association recently. Mr. White, as President of the 
National Illiteracy Crusade, will write each of these 
teachers a citation for valiant service in America’s war 
on illiteracy, similar to the citation received by soldiers 
for heroic conduct in battle. Application for entrance 
blanks should be made to the National Illiteracy Crusade, 
American Red Cross Building, Washington, D. C.” 


William Allen White's prize offer does not apply, 
presumably, to teachers of primary grades. For the latter, 
the following references are given—Hunt and Find, by 
Jessie Parry and Esther Fenstel, published by Beckley- 
Cardy Co., Chicago. “An Experiment in Vocabulary 
Building,” by Clara D. Lebeis, Journal of Educational 
Method, September, 1926, gives an account of developing 
language skill in young children. 


International School Correspondence 


' I HE countries specially recommended for schools just 
beginning international correspondence are: Japan, 
Bulgaria, Germany, Lithuania, Canada, and Latvia. 


The Chart given below is revised from one worked out in 
the office of Assistant Superintendent Brodhead of Boston, as 
a help to Boston schools engaging in international school cor- 
respondence. It is based on the lists of topics given in ARC 
621, pp 7-9, and shows how the regular study of a number of 
subjects may be motivated in making a portfolio on any one 
of the topics suggested. 


How School Correspondence C 


SCHOOL SUBJECTS SCIENCE MATHEMATICS ENGLISH | HIsToRY 
TOPICS One sample of school- | Enrollment, Pupil clas- | The way recitations are cor- | One sample of schoolwork 
The School work with a letter sification by grades ducted (playlet) with letter of explanation 


explaining it 


Local Museums or Nat- 
ural Wonders 

Rock Formations 

Soil 

Rivers 

Birds, Trees, Flowers 


The Community Population 


Taxation 


The Country | Contributions of U. S. 


Holidays 


Service Roll 


| : : 
| Famous scientists 


Sports and Games 


Trees, Birds and 
Flowers 


Descriptions 

Mounted flowers and 
leaves 

Samples of seed 





Manufacturing proc- 
esses, dyes, etc. 


Costume Book 


Contributions of science 
to industry 


Business and 
Industry 


Coins, etc. 


Cost of Living 


Approximate 
tour about U. S. 





Great mathematicians 


Keeping Tally 


Cost of clothing 


Cost of administration 








Traditions and 
isodes of history 
Notable people 


Sight seeing tours written as 
lectures 
Famous local authors 











Famous American authors Our Government 
Lists and reviews of favorite 


books 


cost of 














Observance of holidays 
Literature about popular holi- 
days 


national holidays 





Reviews of biographies of 
Americans 





Exposition—how to play 





Age of ancient trees 
Old beliefs about trees 


Lists of poems 

Letters telling legends 

Letters telling how to plant 
and care for seed 


Letters about costumes 


Letters on vocations 
Imaginary shopping trips 


leading ep- 














Origin of national and inter- 





National and foreign heroes 


Origin of popular games 





Styles of other periods 


Epoch-making inventions 


The Junior Red Cross in Smaller Schools 


A Vision for the Rural School 
A MOST helpful discussion of the rural school, “A 
Cinderella Among Schools,” by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, was published in the Survey Graphic, June, 1926. 
Address 112 East 19th Street, New York, price thirty 
cents per single copy. 


“Help Some One with Reading and Writing” 


HE National Education Association har set as its 

goal the eradication of illiteracy by 1930. (See op- 
posite page.) Teachers in rural districts have an im- 
portant chance to help, for in rural districts the teacher 
has a better chance than any one else to know the adults 
who cannot read or write. Because of her position in 
the community and of what she is doing for the children, 
she has the confidence of parents and of other adults. 
Pupils can help to locate those in need of such help, and 
may be able to do some of the teaching, for sometimes 
children can succeed where grownups fail, if led to think 


sympathetically of older people who have had fewer edu- 
cational advantages. Is there not something your Juniors 
can do in this big movement? 


The County Red Cross Roll Call 


[N Red Cross Roll Call, too, pupils can render splendid 

local and national service. If they entertain parents 
during Education Week, one number on their program 
may be a story of Red Cross work, especially the story of 
the Florida disaster and the way in which every dollar 
member of the American Red Cross had a part in helping 
the hurt and homeless in that disaster stricken area. 
Then, early in Roll Call period, each pupil may write a 
letter to his parents, as one of his language lessons, telling 
them about the local and national work of the Red Cross, 
as well as the school activities of Junior members, and 
inviting their parents to membership, in order that they, 
too, may be partners in helping, both in the year-round 
program and in emergencies. 


ce Can Be Used in Class Work 


ArT, Music 









| GEOGRAPHY INDUSTRIAL 
















work | A sample of school- 
ion work with letter 


Appearance 
Surroundings 

Illustrative drawings 
Postcards 
Snapshots 


School government 
Cost and support 
Compulsory attendance 


Equipment of workshops 
and laboratories 



















ep- | Location, size, and Features of  archi- Important industries Government 





















appearance tecture Samples of local indus-| Fire protection 

Se | er trial or agricultural | Water system 
aps showing loca-| Snaps ots products Recent progress 
tion of school Postcards 


Plan for a train or] Pictures of paintings Principles of American 


auto tour, with by U. S. artists, Government 
notes on chief with letters 
cities, etc. American musicians 
and songs 
nter- Pictures of famous | Labor Day Local election days 
historic events 
Patriotic Songs 
es Explorers and Artists Famous Inventors Great statesmen 
pioneers Musicians 
; Games of other Diagrams Models of Equipment Standards of  sports- 
lands Music for games manship 
Snapshots, sketches, 
silhouettes 





Itinerary of birds in | Crayon or water col- | Lumbering Letters about conserva- 
spring and fall or pictures i Forestry tion 
Pen and pencil] Paper manufacture 
sketches Choice of wood for 
Snapshots 


manual training 


Dressed dolls 





Influence of climate | Snapshots and draw- Uniforms of public 





on clothes ings Miniature costumes servants 
| Transportation Typical industries Banking and postal | 
Markets systems 


PuHyYsIcAL EDUCATION AND 
ExtrA-CURRICULAR 


Playground activities 
Assemblies 

Clubs 

Entertainment 


Public Playgrounds 
Health Clinics 
Visiting Nurses 


Favorite national sports 
Health work in the U. S. 


An assembly program with 
letter of explanation 

Description of community 
celebration 


Health heroes 
Baseball stars 
Actors, ete. 


Booklet on games 

Comparison with games of 
other countries 

Folk games and dances 


Arbor Day 
May Day 


Healthful dress 


Pure food iaws 
Public safety and accident 
prevention 





Junior Red Cross to the Rescue 


By ArrHur W. DuNN 


ON THE day following the great Florida disaster, State Superintendent Blair of Illinois, President of 
the National Education Association, telegraphed to the American Red Cross as follows: 


On behalf of the one hundred and sixty thousand members of the National Education Association I extend to your 


great organization our fullest and completest cooperation in carrying relief to the sufferers of the storm-wrecked regions 
of Florida. ; : 
(Signed) F. G. Bia, President. 


Secretary Crabtree, of the N. E. A., in transmitting the message, recalled the action of the Association 
at the time of the San Francisco earthquake and fire, and said that every teacher in the land would respond 
to the present call whenever and wherever needed. Many have doubtless responded with their personal con- 
tributions. 


Not since the San Francisco disaster have so many people been rendered homeless and destitute by a 
single disaster in the United States as in this Florida storm. At this writing it is known that about 18,000 
families are in need of assistance, fully three times as many as suffered from the storm last year in Illinois, 
Indiana and neighboring states. 


The teachers to whom this message comes are in charge of groups of children who are enrolled in the 
Junior Red Cross. This places in their hands one means of helping to meet the situation in Florida. At 
the time of the storm in Illinois and Indiana, contributions began to come in from Junior groups in all parts 
of the United States. This money was at first used to provide books and games and other things: for the 
homeless children in the storm area who were living in tents and box cars without anything to distract 
their attention from the terror they were under. As the fund grew, little temporary buildings were con- 
structed as “community centers” where the children could be gathered together (schools and other meeting 
places having been destroyed) under the leadership of Junior workers who organized them in play and in 
work of various kinds. 


For months after the storm the children of the stricken area were under abnormal nervous tension. 
They were terror stricken at the least appearance of a rain cloud, begging not to be sent into school build- 
ings for fear of disaster. So valuable was the Junior Red Cross work at that time in restoring the morale 
of the children, and indeed of the families to which the children belonged, that those in charge of the work 
of restoration and rehabilitation declared that never again in a disaster would they be without the Junior 
Red Cross as an important instrument—and that they would use it more promptly. 


An occasion has again arisen—and a more serious one. At this writing it is not known how many 
children are affected by the Florida storm, but with more than fifteen thousand families rendered homeless 
there must be thousands of children in need of help. A program similar to that carried out in Illinois and 
Indiana will be organized in Florida. Already $3,000 has been advanced from the National Children’s 
Fund with which to begin the work. Workers are now in the field investigating needs and arranging to 
meet them. Juniors throughout the United States will want to come to the assistance of their fellow 
Juniors and other children in the storm area. Will you not raise the question with your children, and with 
your Chapter School Committee, as to whether a special contribution shall not be made by your Junior 
group for this disaster work? : 


Although this appeal will reach you several weeks after the storm occurred in Florida, the need will 
not have passed. The work for and with the Florida children will continue, doubtless for many months. 
The three thousand dollars already advanced from the National Children’s Fund is taken, in the emergency, 
from funds that would otherwise have been used for other important parts of the Junior program at home 
and abroad, with the full confidence that it will be reimbursed by special contributions from the children for 
this emergency. 











HE Bush, or forest land, of Australia and New 
Zealand is noted for its queer animals, most of 
them to be found nowhere else in the world. 
This summer the North Richmond School, of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, put into its correspondence with 
the Central School of Virden, Illinois, a little nature 
study booklet telling about some of the queer crea- 
tures of Australia. 


THE JACKASS 
Margaret Davidson 


The jackass is one of Australia’s native birds. 
It has several names, the kookaburra, laughing king- 
fisher, and the jackass. If you want to find a jack- 
ass’s nest, you had better look into the hollow of some 
high tree, where it is safe from the boys who steal 
their eggs. Their eggs are white and about the size 
of a pigeon’s egg. 

The jackass has a hoarse cry, like a laugh, which 
can be heard for miles through the bush. You 
sometimes hear this laugh when it is going to rain. 

The jackass is often called the bushman’s clock 
because it laughs regularly morning and evening. 

The jackass is a help to the farmer by killing the 
insects which would destroy his crops. Its main food 
consists of snakes, worms and insects. It kills snakes 
by throwing them up in the air, and then dropping 
them. 


THE NATIVE BEAR 


Jean Hawksworth 


The teddy bear is an Australian animal. It has 
soft gray fur. It lives in the gumtree. It has a 
pink nose and pink eyes. It is called the teddy bear, 
native bear and koala. The teddy bear is of pouched 
kind. It has sharp claws so that it can climb the 
trees. The mother carries her baby on her back. 
When it is curled up on a tree, it looks like some- 
thing growing on the tree. So people who chance to 
see it mistake it for a lump of moss, and let it alone. 
I don’t think one is allowed to keep it as a pet, as it 
is protected by the law. When it wants to go to 
sleep it tucks its head between its fore-paws and 
then falls asleep. Its fur is useful for making coats, 
stoles, rugs and many other things. 

“The little native bear, 

He lives up in a tree. 

His coat is soft and cosy and as gray as gray can be. 
He hasn’t any tail, but he does not seem to care 


For he is the queerest fellow, 
Is this little native bear.” 


THE PLATYPUS 
Flora Heller 


The platypus, or duckmole, is a very rare and 
strange animal, which lives under the earth. It is 


Some Birds and Beasts of the Bush 





called the duckmole because it can swim like a duck 
and burrows under the earth like a mole. It is much 
like a duck in other respects, as it has webbed feet 
and a flat bill. The platypus also has the fur of a 
seal, which is gray, suitable for the water. It is sup- 
posed to be named by a fairy, who, at that time, 
named all the animals. The fairy must have wanted 
to catch children, for she gave it the scientific name 
of “ornithorhynchus.” 


UST as kangaroos are peculiar to Australia, so 
_J wingless birds are specialties of New Zealand. 
In a portfolio going to the school at Washington, 
New Jersey, a pupil of the school at Katikati, New 
Zealand, gives an account of a very rare one: 


THE KIWI 


When the Maoris first came to New Zealand kiwis 
were plentiful, but the Maoris hunted them for their 
flesh and used the feathers for cloaks. 

The kiwi is the most unbirdlike of birds, for its 
feathers are more like hair than feathers, and it has 
only two crooked bones for wings. When footballers 
go from New Zealand to other countries, they take 
2 figure of a kiwi for their mascot, and we always 
have a picture of a kiwi on our monthly school 
journal. 

Kiwis are now very rare and are protected by the 
government, for we all wish to keep them in New 
Zealand. 


ESIDES the wingless kind, New Zealand has 

other native birds, as well as a good many which 
have been imported from England. A pupil of the 
school at Pleasant Valley, which is on the fertile 
Canterbury Plain of the South Island, writes Bloom- 
ingdale School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, about some of 
them: 

BIRDS OF NEW ZEALAND 


Gladys Hummer 


There are many beautiful birds in our part of 
New Zealand, such as the fantail, which has a tail 
like an open fan. This is a very tame bird. Then 
there is the swamp-hen, which has a red beak and 
legs, and a tail which is black on top and white 
beneath. It always raises its tail when danger is 
near. We also have a very pretty tiny bird without 
a tail, which is called the “Notail.” 

There are many other birds which I do not know 
much about. The tui is a very rare bird; it has a 
white tuft like a parson’s tie under its throat, and is 
sometimes called the parson bird. The parrot is 
another bird with a hooked beak. People catch them 
and teach them to talk. A very plentiful bird about 
this district is the magpie. 
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Michael Makes Up His Mind 


CROSS the darkening 

furrows a boy leading 

a farm horse plodded 
the twilight. 
His were heavy with 
mud and he his 
thumbs to warm for 
though it was April there was 


home through 
shoes 
blew on 


them; 


snow in the air. 
Far down on the horizon a 
tiny light shot out the 


dusk. 


into 


to greet him: 
“Hello Michael!” 

“Come to supper!” 

“We're waiting.” 


Michael entered, 
tracking in much 
mud, which didnt 


really matter as the 
floor was of beaten 
earth. He spread 
his hands to the fire. 
“What have you 
there?” he asked, 
man-like. 

“Potatoes,” said 
Helen and lifted the 
lid to show the silky 
skins bursting like 
milk-weed pods los- 
ing their fleece. 

“But we mustn't 
eat the potatoes,” 
cried Michael 
sharply, “we've got 
to save them for 
seed.” 

“What shall we 
eat, then?” asked 
Helen. 

“Isn't there any 
flour ?” 

Helen poked the 
meal bag which hung 
from the rafters to 
keep it from the rats. 
It was nearly empty. 

The four children 
had been in so many 
tight places that they 


[44] 


Michael said to himself that Helen was getting 
supper and had just lighted the candle. 

When he had stabled the horse in the lean-to, he 
opened the door of the shack, and as he did so a 
breath of warmth and three young voices rushed out 


Anna Milo Upjohn 


Illustrations by the Author 


When Miss Upjohn was in Poland in 1024 
she went to the Friends’ school at Kolpin, 
saw the stork family on the roof, saw the 
boys coming in from the farm carrying their 
rakes over their shoulders and singing as 
they followed the path by the willows on the 
River Bug, and talked with several of the 
voung people. Among them were Helen 
and Katherine and Basil, and Michael, who 
told Miss Upjohn the story of how they had 
come to Kolpin, 


little in it that he 


were not easily discouraged. 
When supper was over Basil 
and Katherine were soon frol- 
icking merrily, but Michael 
and Helen took counsel to- 
gether like old people. 

Michael’s_ kind 
“Is there anything 
we can sell?” he asked. 

“Nothing but the goose,” 
said Helen. 


eves were 


sombre. 


They looked at each other with troubled faces. If 
they sold the goose, what about the goslings which 
they hoped for this spring? 

Michael cast a look about the room. 
had 


There was 


not made with his own 


hands—the rough table, the two benches, even the 





The gray windmill across the fields where Michael took 
his grain in the autumn to have it ground into flour 


stove of stones and 
plaster and the beds, 
which were boxes 
built against the wall 
and filled with straw. 
There was one bed 
in the kitchen for 
Helen and Katherine 
and another for 
Michael and Basil in 
the recess which had 
once beena cow 


stall: for the cabin 
was part of what 
had been their 
father’s barn. There 


was nothing in it of 
any market value. 

“T will go over to 
see the Americans,” 
said Michael. ‘‘Per- 
haps they will buy 
the goose.” 

He rose, took down 
the lantern and 
transferred to it the 
stump of the candle. 
Cutting across lots 
he would need 
a light, for the fields 
were full of ditches 
and _ shell-holes. 

Michael’s farm 
lay in the eastern 
part of Poland near 
the Russian border. 
During the Great 
War it had been a 





battle-field and when, after a year’s wandering, the 

children had struggled back, orphaned, they had 

found everything except one corner of the barn 

swept away. Michael had made that corner weather- 

proof with timbers and stones pulled from the rub- 

bish, and the neighbors, shattered and poor them- 

selves, had helped him in every way that they could, 
The land was_ good. 

Michael knew that in time he 

could make a living from it. 

He was not entirely without 

means of real help, either; 

for his farm was near the 

headquarters of the Society 

of Friends. They were a 

group of Americans who had 

come to Poland after the war 

to help those whose farms 


and homes had been de- 
stroyed. They ploughed and 


built, they lent horses and 
tools, and sold seed and sup- 
plies at a low figure. In fact, 
they were Friends in a very 
noble sense. They had lent 
Michael a horse and cart the 
first season and the 
munity had given him seed. 
From the sale of his harvest 
and by working as house boy 
for Mr. Hall, the head of the 
Friends Mission, Michael 
had been able to buy the 
horse and was now the proud 
owner of Boro. But, after 
all, he was only fourteen and 
there were so many to be 
fed! 

After twenty minutes’ 
walk over the rough fields, 
Michael entered a warm 
room where Mr. Hall 
Writing in the lamplight. 

“Hello Michael,” 
“How’s business ?” 

“Not so good,” answered 
the boy soberly. “You want 
to buy a goose, Mr. Hall?” 

“No, I don’t believe I do, 
Michael. I should like to sell 
some goose eggs instead.” Then seeing Michael's 
blank face, he added, “Sit down and tell me why vou 
wish to sell your goose.” ‘i 

Mrs. Hall brought in a bow! of apples and while 
Michael munched one he told about the seed potatoes 
and the empty meal sack. 

“It would be very foolish to sell your goose, though,” 
said Mr, Hall. “If you set her on a dozen eggs they 
will be worth ten times her value by Christmas.” 

“I know,” said Michael, heavy with misery, “I 
could get along myself, but there are the children.” 

“You have your horse, haven't you?” 


com- 


sat 


he said. 





Basil took care of the geese and learned to count them 


“Oh yes, old Boro. He’s good and strong. I 
have been ploughing with him all day.” 

“How long will you need him?” 

‘Tomorrow I shall finish all the land I can plant 
this year.” 

“Well I'd like to hire Boro when you don’t need 
him. I can use more horses. Will vou take a sack 

of meal and some goose eggs 
JS in part payment?” 

: Michael went home across 
the cold fields with a light 
] heart, and the next day the 
en spring work seemed to begin 
in earnest. Helen made pan- 
1} cakes for breakfast, Michael 
; finished ploughing and began 
to sow, and Katherine and 
Basil filled a box with hay 

as a nest for the goose. 

But soon after that Mr. 
Hall came over with grave 
news. ‘Michael,’ he said, 
“IT am pulling out of here 
the end of this month and 
I want you to come with 
me.” 

“Going away!” 
Michael, stupefied. 

“Yes, we are opening a 
farm school at Kolpin. It is 
for orphaned boys like your- 
self who have land but who 
are too young to work it. 
By the time they are eighteen 
or nineteen and are ready 
to go back they will have 
learned how to make the most 
of what they have. I wish 
you would come with us.” 

Michael grew red with ex- 
citement. 

“I'd like to go all right,” 
he said, “but of course I 
couldn’t leave the farm and 
the. children.” 

“Michael, you are very 
brave and you did fairly well 
last year, vet you made 
hardly enough to carry you 
through the winter.” 

“I have planted more this year,” said the boy, con- 
fidently. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hall, “and each year you will plant 
a little more until you are working all your land. 
But if you knew something about modern farming 
you could make it yield at least four times as much 
as it will then.” 

“How could I?” 

“You would know what to plant in a field one year 
in order to get good corn the next; which soil is good 
for wheat and which for potatoes; and how to make 
old land young.” 


cried 
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“I'd like it fine,” sighed Michael, “but I must stick 
to the farm and the children. Mother wanted us to 
stay together.” 

“I would not ask you to come if we could not 
take the children, too.” 

“But,” cried Michael in alarm, “you said it was a 
place for orphans. I promised mother I would never 
let the children go to an asylum.” 

“It’s a school, not an orphanage,” said Mr. Hall. 
“The children would be happy there.” 

“Not if it’s an orphan place,” said Michael, and 
shook his head stubbornly. 

Mr. Hall could not move him and at the end of 
the month went away sadly, leaving Michael behind. 

The boy took up his work with a lonely heart. But 
he did not lose courage. He loved every inch of his 

farm—the windy furrows against the sky with the 
long-tailed magpies stalking over them, the clump of 
white birches in the hollow, the purple woodland and 
the gray windmill where he would carry his grain in 
the autumn to have it ground to flour. Even the 
little hump of a cottage which he had built with his 
own hands had grown dear to him; but most of all 
he loved his sisters and his small brother and he had 
the joy of keeping the family together as his mother 
had begged him to do before she died. 

One day in early summer when the crops were 
pushing up bravely and the girls were weeding the 
turnip patch, Mr. Hall stood before them. He had 
come over from Kolpin for things that had been left 
behind and was returning that afternoon. 

“Can you give me some dinner?” he called, and 
Helen ran to put on the kettle. When Michael came 
home at noon his heart gave a bound of joy. Not 
only was he glad to see Mr. Hall but he was proud 
to show his summer fields. 

“Yes, Michael,” said Mr. Hall, “you have the mak- 
ings of a great farmer. But you must remember that 
land in Poland is no longer farmed as it was before 
the You will have to compete with modern 
methods. Now that we are well started at Kolpin 
you must bring the children and make us a visit. I 
wish you would come to stay, 
Michael. Think it over!” 

But Michael could not make up 
his mind. “If it were not an or- 
phan place’—he began. 

“Michael,” said Mr. Hall seri- 
ously, “your mother would wish 
you and the others to go to school. 
She would want the girls to learn 
to cook and sew and keep house as 
she did. Do you think it is right 
of you to deny them this chance? 
Come back with me today, all of 
you, and at the end of a week let 
the younger ones decide whether 
they shall stay or not. That is 
only fair. Try it!” 

Michael, who began to see that 
perhaps he had no right to decide 
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war. 





The stork’s nest at Kolpin 





the question alone, put it to the vote. 
for a week,” said Helen, and Katherine and Basil 
went wild with excitement. 

After dinner they all climbed into the farm wagon, 
half filled with hay, and trotted off merrily behind the 


“Let’s try it 


spanking grays. Toward evening they came to a 
white houce at the end of an avenue of big trees, 
where people with kind eyes and kind voices were 
waiting for them. The first thing they saw as they 
drove in was a stork’s nest on the roof of the barn. 
Three angular little storks settled down for the night 
beneath their mother, while the father stork stood be- 
side them, dark against the melting gold of sunset. 

“A stork’s nest,” cried Katherine, “this will be a 
lucky place!” 

“That is not the only nest here,” said the House 
Mother, “come and see the others.” 

The first “nest’”’ was a long brown house full of 
big boys who were just sitting down to a supper of 
rice with peas, black bread, cocoa and apples. Here 
Michael was to live. 

The second nest was a square little house like some- 
thing in a story book. Here Helen and Katherine 
were to live with Basil. The floors were as smooth 
as silk. At the windows hung daffodil curtains which 
made the rooms seem full of sunshine. There were 
little white beds, one for each, with sheets such as 
the children had had when mother was alive, and in 
the kitchen there was a great stove with a chimney- 
hood like the one in their old home. 

In the week that followed Michael went out to the 
fields or to the barns with the other boys. Helen 
made beds and washed dishes. Katherine shelled 
peas, and all passed a part of each day in the school- 
room. Even Basil learned to count the geese which 
were put in his care. He knew that there were eight 
in all, so if there were only five in the path there must 
be three behind the hedge. Everyone at the farm 
school was busy. 

That week Michael watched the children closely. 
He knew that they were having better food than he 
could give them, they were very happy and in his 
own heart he longed to stay. 

“What shall I do with my farm 
if we stay?” he asked Mr. Hall. 

“You may take a week in the 
spring to plant grain and another 
in the autumn to harvest it. We can 
use Boro here,” was the answer. 

At the end of the week Mr. Hall 
called the family together. “Well,” 
he said, “which is it to be, go or 
stay ?” 

“Stay!” they shouted joyously 
and Michael added, “if mother 
could see it all here I know she 
would be glad.” 

“Everyone is glad,” said Mr. 
Hall. “Look!” and high on the 
barn they saw the old stork rise 
on his toes and clap his beak and 
his wings with great content. 





Georg e Stephenson 


Virginia McBryde 


AYBE you had an orange or a grapefruit for 
breakfast this morning. You probably did 
not think of the railway trip it had made to 

get to vour table. And I am sure it did not occur 
to you that a man born in England one hundred and 
forty-five years ago had much to do with putting that 
fruit on your plate. 

That man, who became the “Father of Railways,” 
was George Stephenson, born, in 1781 in Wylam, a 
mining village near the Scotch border. His parents 
were so poor that the family lived in one room, and 
as soon as the boys could earn anything they must 
go to work. Before George was old enough for 
that he “minded” his four younger sisters and 
brothers; specially to keep them off the wooden rail- 
ways that ran by his home. All day long horses 
pulled coal wagons with grooved tires over these 
wooden tracks from the pits to the River Tyne, 
where the coal was loaded onto ships. So as far back 
as he could remember Stephenson was used to “rail- 
ways.” 

When he was eight George got a job at four cents 
a day herding cows. Between times the boy could 
observe the birds and animals which he loved all his 
life long. He had a way with birds, especially, and 
once he tamed a blackbird which lived in his cottage, 
flying away during the mating season and returning 
to spend the winters with Stephenson. He set up 
water wheels in the brook and was forever making 
models of engines from the clay of the bog. 

After a while “Geordie Steve” earned twelve cents 
a day as a “picker” in the mine, separating the lumps 
of coal from stones and trash. It was a proud day 
when the fourteen-year-old boy told his mother that 
he was now to have a shilling a day as assistant to 
his father who was fireman to a fixed engine for 
pumping water from the mine. George used to hide 
when the owner of the works came around for fear 
he would think this too young a boy to hold such a 
position and receive such grand wages! 

He picked up a penny here and there in other ways, 
too. One afternoon, for instance, he went with his 
little sister Eleanor to 
New Castle to buy a new 
bonnet. Her heart was 
set on a pretty “chip,” 
but it cost fifteen pence 
more than poor Nell had. 
She was about to give it 
up, when George said, in 
his north country accent: 
“Never heed, Nell; come 
wi’ me, and I'll see if I 
canna win enough siller 
to buy the bonnet; stand 
ye there till I come back.” 
So Nell dried her eyes 
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The First Railway Coach 





From Samuel Smiles’ Life of George Stephenson 
The cottage at Willington Quay to which Stephenson 
brought his bride, riding on a pillion behind him 


and stood and stood and stood, waiting in the market 
place until it had grown late and chilly. She was 
ready to cry again, when George came running up 
with the money, which he had earned by holding the 
horses of gentlemen who had ridden into town on 
business. 

When Stephenson was fifteen he was told one Sat- 
urday night that his wages had been raised to twelve 
shillings a week. Overjoyed he cried, “I am now a 
made man for life.” He had no idea then what a 
man he was going to make of himself. 

George kept on working at engine models, but he 
could only make likenesses of the engines he saw and 
he heard of other and better engines, even engines 
that moved loads from place to place, about which 
books had been written. Though he was nineteen, a 
great, strapping fellow, who could out-box Ned Nel- 
son, the “Fighting Pitman” of Black Callerton col- 
liery, and had succeeded in his great ambition to be- 
come a brakésman in charge of the hoisting engine 
that drew the ‘baskets of coal from the pit, yet he 
could néither read nor write. He just had to know 
about those engines, so he paid a man three pence a 
week to teach him to read and then studied arithmetic, 
working his sums beside his engine at nights. 

He used to mend shoes, too, so as to earn a little 
more money. One pair he kept in his pocket all one 
Sunday, because “They were for such a bonnie little 
foot.” They belonged to Fanny Henderson, the 
pretty, sweet-tempered 
farm-servant whom he 
married at twenty. 

When her little son Rob- 
ert was two, Fanny died 
and Stephenson went away 
from the place where they 
had been so happy and 
worked in Scotland. When 
he returned he found that 
his father, blinded from a 
mine accident, was ill and 
in debt. Stephenson paid 
all his debts out of the 
$140 he had saved from 
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his year’s work and for 
the rest of their lives he 
looked after his father and 
mother. 

Times were hard then, 
for England was making 
war against Napoleon, 
taxes were terribly high 
and food was scarce and 
dear. Though Stephenson 
always had a steady job he 
did all sorts of work be- 
sides. He mended shoes, repaired clocks, even cut 
out the clothes which the miners’ wives made for 
them “after Geordy Stevie’s cut,’ which was much 
admired. Years afterwards, when he was visiting 
a wealthy friend he saw the ladies of the household 
embroidering. “I could teach you to do that,” said 
the big railroad engineer. “You'll wonder how I 
learned it? Well, when I was brakesman at Killing- 
worth I learned the art of embroidery while working 
the pitmen’s buttonholes by the light of the engine 
fire.” Stephenson worked and saved so hard because 
he wanted his son Robert to have a good education. 
He even managed to send the boy to Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, where he made a fine record, coming home in 
1823 with a prize for mathematics. 

Robert Stephenson found his father deep in a big 
undertaking. Eight years before Stephenson had 
made a steam locomotive to pull the coal wagons at 
Killingworth Colliery and now his engine, chugging 
bravely along at the head of a string of coal wagons, 
was a common sight there. Locomotives had been 
made by others before this: Cugnot, a Frenchman, and 
Symington and Richard Trevithick had each of them 
made one. But none of these was a real success and 
their makers, for one reason or another, had become 
discouraged. Stephenson never gave up and kept on 
making improvements. In 1819 he laid for another 
coal company a railway eight miles long, on which five 
of his engines were worked. About this time some 
wealthy mine owners were planning a railway for 
horse-drawn wagons between Stockton and Darlington. 
Stephenson seized this chance to show what loco- 
motives could do. He went to see Mr. Pease, the 





The ‘*Rocket” which won for Stephenson the £500 prize 
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Symington’s model steam-carriage, 1786 





wealthy Quaker most in- 
terested in the line, intro- 
ducing himself by saying, 
“IT am only the engine- 
wright at Killingworth, 
that’s what I am.” But 
Mr. Pease listened to his 
ideas, and went to see 
Stephenson’s engine snort- 
ing away at Killingworth 
and was converted to the 
idea of locomotives instead 
of horses for the Stockton and Darlington line. 

The 27th of September, 1825, was observed as a 
great holiday at Darlington. On that day was opened 
the first railroad in the world carrying passengers and 
goods. The procession was headed not by an engine, 
but by a man on horseback, carrying a flag with the 
company’s motto. After him came a _ locomotive 
drawing six wagons of coal and flour, a covered 
coach with the directors, twenty-one wagons crammed 
With passengers and six more filled with coal. George 
Stephenson himself drove the engine. Presently he 
came to a down grade, shouted to the horseman to 
get off the track and gave his engine her head. The 
train moved at the unheard-of speed of twelve miles 
an hour. The horseman and the runners alongside 
were left far behind. The procession finally reached 
Stockton “in three hours and seven minutes, includ- 
ing stoppages, the distance being nearly twelve miles.” 

The railroad was a success from the start and yet, 
when Stephenson laid the more important line to 
bring cotton from Liverpool to the Manchester mills 
he had a stiff fight persuading the directors to use 
locomotives. Educated experts reported that they 
were out of the question and wanted twenty-one fixed 
engines, each to haul the trains the distance between 
stations. No, said the untrained Stephenson, the en- 
gine must move with the train, and he kept hammer- 
ing until the directors offered £500 for a locomotive 
filling the requirements. Stephenson’s “Rocket” won 
the race against two rival locomotives. The “Rocket” 
and seven other engines built in Stephenson’s factory 
at Newcastle ran in the procession which opened the 
Manchester-Liverpool line in September, 1830. 

After that George Stephenson was indeed a made 
man. He grew prosperous and had friends among 
the leading people of England. But he continued 
to be a simple person without any patience for “fang- 
dangs.” His friend, Sir Robert Peel, the Prime Min- 
ister, wanted to make the one time “Geordy the en- 
gine-wright” Sir George Stephenson. Whenever the 
honor was suggested it was declined. Once an author 
dedicating a book to Stephenson asked for his “orna- 
mental initials.” ‘The great engineer replied, “I have 
no flourishes to my name, either before or after; and 
I think it will be well if you merely say ‘George 
Stephenson.’ *” He had made that name mean a great 
deal. It stood for one who was always kind to people 
and animals, a man who always did the best job he 
could, a man whose persistence in the face of great 
difficulties and whose genius hastened marvelous 
changes in the world’s transportation, 








The famous Cizek art class in Vienna 


What Becomes of It 


A Play in Two Acts and Eight Scenes 
Ethel Blair Jordan 


CHARACTERS 


ACT I 


Scene: Ordinary school room, 


started themselves. And as soon 
as they are able they help others. 
MarceERY: Yes, don’t you re- 


benches, map, blackboard, etc., after 
school hours. Four boys and four 
girls lounging on benches talking. 
SKINNY is eating an apple. 
Marcery: Somebody was asking 
me just what the National Chil- 


FRANCES DwiIcHT 
MARGERY SKINNY (a fat boy) 
ALICE STUBBY 
DRAGA FRANZ 

ALBANIAN, RUMANIAN, INDIAN, 


AUSTRIAN, SERBIAN AND CZECH AND 


5 ILLINOIS ¢ 2N “EACHERS 
dren’s Fund does, and to save mv ee een _TEAC HERS, RED 
“y : 2 e ne CROSS RELIEF WORKERS, PROFESSOR 
life I couldn’t think of anything  (jzex, ere. 


member we helped the Bulgarian 
Juniors to furnish clothes for the 
refugee children coming in from 
Greece and Turkey ? 

Frances: Yes, that’s a good ex- 
ample, because all we did was to 
furnish money for materials and the 
Bulgarian Juniors made the clothes 


definite at the minute. 

AuIcE: Why, Margery! 
1oR News? 

Marcery: Yes, of course, but you know how it 
is when you try to remember something in a hurry. 

Dwicut: My father says we save and earn the 
money for the Fund; so, of course, we’ve a right to 
spend it as we please, but he wants to know why 
we keep on sending so much abroad, now the war 
is over? 

Stussy: My Dad says we ought to help our own 
people. 

FRANCES: But we do! 

DwicuT: Besides, it isn’t as if we American Jun- 
iors were doing the whole thing ourselves. We just 
give the foreign Juniors a lift over a hard place some- 
times, but they do their own work. 

Frances: Oh, yes! Most of the money we give 
is to help them carry on things they have already 


Don’t vou read the JuN- 


and gave them to the children who 
needed them. 

Atice: And then the refugee children began mak- 
ing clothes for themselves, you know. 

Marcery: Isn’t it funny the way it works, just 
like an endless chain? Just as soon as we help one 
set of children they begin helping somebody else. It 
never stops. 

Dwicnt: Well, I told Dad some of that but I’d 
like to do something that would show him and other 
people what it means. 

Draca: Then let’s us do something to show them. 

Stussy: ’Atta girl, Draga! But what? 

Skinny: Let’s have an ice cream supper for the 
benefit of the Fund. 

Dwicut: Yeah, Skinny, of course you’d think of 
something to eat! 
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One of the work rooms in the Tirana Vocational Schoo!, Albania 


Auice: But, Skinny, right now we don’t so much 
want to make money, as to show what we do with 
our money. 

SKINNY (calmly cating): Have a play. 

FRANz: Better still—have moving pictures, each 
to represent a cause helped by the Juniors. 

Marcery (doubtfully) : But we haven’t any movie 
camera. 

Franz: Oh, that’s not necessary. Let Juniors 
act pantomimes in a frame like they have around 
real movie. 

FRANCES: 
means ? 

Strupsy: I tell you! Have it like one of those 
Burton Holmes travelogues—you know—with some- 
body to describe each picture! 

Dwicut: Oh, boy! Thi it’s the dope! 

AuicE: Frances, you’re the only “writerette” in 
our collection, so you write the descriptions. 

Skinny: And Dwight, the silver-tongued Boy 
Orator, will speak them! (he dodges a wad of paper 
Dwight throws). 

Dwicut (laughing): Ill get you 
for that! Why can’t a different per- 
son describe each picture? 

Marcery: The teachers will help 
us get it right—costumes and things 
like that. 

Draca: Most of the projects are 
school things, so one _ schoolroom 
scene can be used. 

Marcery: And for any outside 
scenes Franz can paint a back drop 
with trees and things and we'll use 
green cheesecloth for grass. 

Auice: I do hope we can make it 
go. Do you know, I feel that the 
Fund has done more for me _ than 
for anybody we’ve helped? 

Dwicut: I know what you mean. 
It makes a fellow quit calling foreigners Wops and 
Dagos and Chinks when he knows what they’re like 
and what they do and play. 

Marcery: Yes, and then, besides, you write to 
them and they answer and you feel as if you're all 
working together. ’ 

Frances: We must be sure to show how the 
National Children’s Fund helps our own people— 
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But how will we know what each 





like buying material for Indian schools, for instance. 

ALICE: We can’t show everything it does. Which 
shall we choose ? 

SKINNY: School lunches in Latvia. 

(All howl in derision.) 

Dwicut: Skinny’s Junior motto is “Fat Childhood 
the World Over!” Come on, let’s tell the others! 


ACT Il 


Description s of pictures may be recited by Dwicut 
alone or by various other speakers. All the action of 
the pictures takes place within a square black frame. 
To help the moving picture illusion great care must 
be taken to make all the action as noiseless as possible. 
There are two basic scenes, the schoolroom and the 
outdoor scene. These may be altered quickly and 
easily by adding draperies, flags and a few simple 
furnishings. The box car in Scene 7 may be roughly 
painted on stiff paper or bristolboard. The sandpile 
in Scene 6 may be dumped on an old rug and dragged 
on and off the stage. Speaker appears at side of stage 
before curtain goes up. 


Scene I. 


SPEAKER: All honor to Albania, the gallant little 
land! 
Though held in thrall for centuries, her native lan- 
guage banned, 
She kept her patriot fires bright. 
of joy, 
“I want to help my country ! ” is the cry of every boy. 
(Curtain rises shor ving boys in Albanian costume 
at work carving, planing, etc. Albanian flag on wall.) 
And so within this School of Trades we help them 
to maintain, 
They try to help their country with the work of hand 
and brain. 
(Boys look up and smile.) 
Curtain. 
(Much rustling and bumping is heard from behind 
curtain while scene is shifted.) 
SPEAKER: You'll have to excuse a 
little delay in shifting scenes at first. 
Everything is going smoothly— 
Stuspy’s voice (from behind cur- 
tain): Where's the pan of paste I 
put on that bench? 
Somesopy (behind curtain): Sh! 
MarceEry’s votcE: Oh!! Alice is 
sitting on it! 
ALICcE’s vorcE: Oh, oh! I— 
Somenopy: SH! (Voices behind 
curtain sink to whispers.) 


Now free and full 


Scene 2. 


A scrap book sent by Red Cross 
Juniors to crippled children in a 
Rumanian summer colony 


(Curtain rises showing schoolroom 
as in Act 1. American flag on wall. 
American children busily making toys, 
packing Christmas boxes, etc.) 
SPEAKER: “I'was months before Christmas, but all 
through the land 
The Juniors were making their presents by hand. 
With paintbox and jigsaw and needles and beads 
They worked on the things that a Christmas box 
needs. 
(Curtain falls momentarily.) 
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The boxes were packed full and labeled and tied 
And sent flying off on their long Christmas ride. 
By railway and air mail they reached a great ship 
And crossed the wide sea. At the end of the trip 
(Curtain rises showing Czechoslovakian children 
receiving and opening Christmas boxes. Csechoslo- 
vakian flag on wall.) 
They gladdened young hearts and made wishes come 
true. 
They cried: “Merry Christmas! 
of you!” 
) And the Czech children’s voices rang out from afar: 
Our thanks for the thoughts and the presents! Nz 


We’re thinking 


| Dar !”” 
Czech children wave hands and smile.) 
Scene 2. 


SPEAKER: The next picture, the Rumanian Health 
Campaign, shows only a part of the work that is done 
there. In addition there are clinics and diet kitchens 
and all kinds of medical supervision. 

(Music plays Bonnie Blue Flag. Curtain rises, 
showing room arranged as health center with scales, 
charts, etc. Rumanian flag. Red Cross Public Health 
Service worker stands at table and issues tooth- 
brushes to group of Rumanian children who march 
across stage. They line up across stage and begin to 
brush their teeth in time to the music which plays 
softly. ) 

SPEAKER: Behold this band of brushers, Rumanian 

children they, 

Who learned from us the Game of Health 

That all the Juniors play. 

School nurses and Health Centers 

Have made them healthy too, (Enter boy with 
dirty face.) 

They love to show their neighbors what 

The Game of Health can do. 

(Dirty little boy sees soap and water held by Red 
Cross worker and starts to run away. Children grab 
him and wash his face. Clean and smiling, he joins 
the brushers.) 
| Hooray! Hooray! For happy, healthy days! 
Hooray for the jolly Health Game 
That every Junior plays! 


Scene 4. 


SPEAKER: In the country of the prairies, 
In the ancient Indian country, 
Dwells a race of forest people. 
Through the mist of alien customs, 
Mute, their old men gaze upon us. 
But the eager hands of children 
Thrust aside the Veil of Strangeness, 
Clasp the hands held out to meet them. 








(Curtain rises showing room hung with Indian 
i rugs and blankets and decorated with Indian pottery. 
Group of Indian girls at work around weaving frame. 


Teachers point to weaving and talk to girls in dumb 
show. Some Indian boys working on poster.) 


SPEAKER: Then our teachers skilled in handcraft 
Taught them weaving and designing. 
How to weave in colored patterns 
Myths and legends of their people. 
Taught them health and games and laughter, 
Till they cried in joy and friendship: 














Scheyou and Kee Yazzi, two Navaho boys at school 


in New Mexico, reading the Junior News 


“Gladly will we serve beside you! 
Gladly march as Red Cross Juniors!” 
(Indian boys hold up Junior Red Cross poster.) 
Scene 5- 
SPEAKER: Vienna, glad to give her children bread, 
Had little left to feed their half-starved minds. 
They sat in schools and learned long tasks by heart, 
With wistful dreaming gaze upon the sky 
And thoughts adrift upon some far white cloud. 
Then came a man who knew just how to help. 
He made a place where any child might come 
(Curtain rises showing room with Austrian flag. 
Children scattered about, sewing, drawing, modeling 
in clay, painting, carving. A man moves slowly 
around, looking at this one’s work, patting that one’s 
shoulder encouragingly. Several children idly dream- 
ing.) 
SPEAKER: And work to give his vague dreams 
form and life. 
Among them moves this leader, Franz Cizek, 
Approving many, criticizing few, 
But altering not a single hue nor line. 
Not striving to make artists of them all, 
Only to brighten and enrich their lives. 


Scene 6. 
SPEAKER: On a mountain-top of Serbia 


Overlooking Belgrade town 
There are thin-faced little children 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure; 
Sow peace, and reap its harvests bright; 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor,. 
And find a barvest-home of light. 


—Horatius Bonar 


A MESSENGER FROM JAPAN 


os E INTEND to make her a member of our 
Junior Red Cross.” 

So without doubt the little visitor from Japan who 
is pictured here is now a member 
in good standing of the Junior Red 
Cross of the David Caldwell School 
in Greensboro, North Carolina. She 
came to that school from Atsuma in 
Hokkaido, Japan, where very likely 
she was already a member of the 
Japanese Junior Red Cross. 

“Everything about the doll was 
just right,” the Greensboro Juniors 
wrote. “With this letter you will 
find some of our art work and later 
on we are going to send you a 
typical doll.” 

And the Atsuma Juniors wrote 
back : 

“Last fall we celebrated the thir- 
tieth anniversary of our village. 
One of the main attractions was the 
exhibit presented by the pupils of 
your school. Many people 
came to see the exhibit, among whom were our par- 


ents, neighbors, government officials and even people 
from the neighboring villages. eS 


. . . 


This is just an example of the acquaintance and 
friendship that is rapidly developing between Japa- 
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nese and American children. A lively correspondence 
is already going on through the Junior Red Cross, 
including an exchange of dolls and many other inter- 
esting things. 

How much Japanese girls love their dolls is shown 
by the following contribution from Keiko Yoshimi, a 
ten-year-old member of the Hayaho Junior Red Cross, 
Shiga, Japan. It came in correspondence addressed 
to the Brownlow School in Knoxville, Tennessee. 


MY DOLLS 

I have three dolls. The largest one is the dearest of all. 
While I am at school they are sitting at home quietly waiting 
and watching for me. As soon as I return I carry my dear 
dolls and they seem to smile happily. When mother gives 
me some candy | place half of it in the hands of my three 
dolls. Between my study at home I make dresses for my 
little dollies. They now have ten dresses, but it is hard to 
make dresses for the big one. I have not made any for 
her yet. It is getting to be cold so I must make some for 
her, poor thing. 

Some of the readers of the News may also have 
heard of the “Doll Messengers of Friendship” that 
are going to Japan this year from American chil- 
dren by a plan of the Committee on World Friend- 
ship Among Children of the Federal Council of 
Churches in America. These “doll messengers” are 
to be in Japan in time for the Japanese “Festival of 
Dolls” which occurs on the 3rd of March. You can 
get full information about this interesting plan by 
writing to “The Doll Travel Bureau,” Committee on 
World Friendship Among Children, 289 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

—ArtHur W. Dunn, National Director, 
American Junior Red Cross. 


WE MADE A MISTAKE 
EK ARE sorry to say that in the October News 
our manners were not as good as they should 
have been or as we always mean 
and want them to be. We bor- 
rowed the story by John Trojan, 
“The Adventure in the Wood,” 
from the Austrian Junior Red Cross 
Magazine, but, by mistake, we 
failed to give credit to the source. 
We give it now with sincere apolo- 
gies for the oversight. 


TWELVE WORLD HEROES 


_ fall Mr. Clement M. Biddle 
of New York offered $1200 to 
be given as prizes for the best two- 
hundred-word essays written by 
high school students on the twelve 
greatest heroes of the world. The 
contest ended on World Goodwill 
Day, May 18. Students of thirty- 
four countries took part. The 
highest of the 614 voted for are, in 
the order of their popularity: Louis Pasteur, Abraham 
Lincoln, Christopher Columbus, George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, Woodrow Wilson, Florence 
Nightingale, Joan of Arc, Socrates, Johann Guten- 
berg, David Livingstone and George Stephenson. 








~ 
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The Autobiography of Simple Simon's Tummy 


Louise Franklin Bache 


Illustrations by Catherine Lewis 


to itself,—grumbling for all it was worth. 

“Here it is 10 A. M. of Thanksgiving Day. I 
wonder if Simon is going to show as little sense as 
he did a year ago? If he is, I’m going to kick, and 
I'm going to kick so hard that he won't forget it. 
I’m tired of half-chewed breakfasts; I’m tired of 
working when I ought to be resting; I’m tired of 
being treated in a wholly disrespectful way. It isn’t 
as though I wasn’t important; fact is, I’m one of the 
most valuable possessions Simon has if he only had 
sense enough to know it.” 


[' was Simple Simon’s Tummy, and it was talking 


10:30 A. M. “Here come two glasses of ice-water, 
and my morning work not yet done. Now it’s going 
to take me twice as long to pump sufficient heat to get 
my machinery in working order so I can finish grind- 
ing Simon’s breakfast. Will I ever get done in time 
for the turkey and cranberry sauce?” 

10:50 A. M. “Swallowing food whole for break- 
fast and eating everything on the table doesn’t seem 
to have satisfied Simon. Here comes a doughnut! 
Now another !” 

11:30 A. M. “Simon has found a nickel and in- 
vested it in peanuts. Funny thing, but Simon seems 
to think that peanuts are meant to be swallowed 
whole. Anybody would think he’d lost all his teeth. 
Certainly makes me cross, having to do the work 
of everybody else. You better look out, Simple 
Simon, or you'll be sorry you behaved this way before 
long.” 

12 M. “it’s still raining peanuts and doughnuts.” 

12:30 P. M. “There goes the luncheon gong. They 
can’t have dinner until evening because the aunts and 
uncles aren’t able to arrive in time. My morning’s 
work is not yet done. Simon doesn’t like anything 
on the luncheon table. He is telling his mother it is 
too cold to eat. She ought to have seen him this 
morning. What he really means is, it’s too cold for 
him at any time to eat sensible food in a sensible way. 


He’s refused the creamed eggs and the bread and 
butter and the glass of milk. He says pie and coffee 
are the only things he has an appetite for. Here they 
come. He couldn’t have eaten anything worse. If I 
were a grown-up, I’d take that boy by the collar and 
shake him till his teeth chattered.” 


1:10 P. M. “More ice-water! Still more ice- 
water!” bee 
1:30 P. M. “Another doughnut.” 


2:00 P. M. “The ‘hot dog’ man is yelling out in 
the street. Surely Simon isn’t thinking of buying a 
hot dog. Hm! I was mistaken; he has bought two. 
They are just arriving.” 

2:10 P. M. “More ice-water.” 

3:00 P. M. “Simon’s aunts and uncles have arrived 
for Thanksgiving dinner. They have brought him 
three boxes of chocolates. I can see my finish. I 
wonder what Simon thinks I am, anyway,—a dump- 
ing ground, probably. If he were to swallow his 


baseball or his tennis racket I wouldn’t be the least bit 
surprised. He doesn’t seem to have any clear idea of 
If I 


what belongs in a stomach and what doesn’t. 
had to be some- 
body’s stomach I 
wish I might 
have been wish- 
ed on a person 
with a little 
more sense.” 
3:30 P. M. 
“Simon is show- 
ing off before 
his relatives. He 
is lifting all sorts 
of heavy furni- 
ture. He doesn’t 
know how to lift 
things. His mus- 
cles are soft and 











flabby. No wonder he 
puffs and gets so tired. | 
do the best I can for him 
in spite of the way he 
treats me, but it’s beyond 
the power of magic to 
make a boy strong and 
athletic who eats the 
wrong food at the wrong 
times. I should think the 
only thing Simple Si- 
mon’s aunts and uncles 
had to be thankful for 
today is the 
fact that he is 
somebody 










else’s little pig 
and 
theirs.” 


son not 


M. “Gracious, where is that boy going 
It can’t be the drugstore. It is, though. | 
Did I hear Simon say he wanted 
a chocolate ice cream soda? I surely did. Simon, if 
you don’t pay for this, I’m not your tummy for 


nothing.” 


4:30 P. 


now ? 


recognize its smell. 


6:00 P. M. “Now Simon has gone out coasting.” 

6:30 P. M. “His mother calls him for dinner. 
Simon isn't leaving a thing untouched. Oh, what do 
you suppose they're having to eat? Soup, turkey, 
cranberry sauce, fritters, sweet potatoes, stewed to- 
matoes, peas, baked beans, cold slaw, salad, white 
potatoes, pie, ice cream and coffee. Simon has passed 
his plate twice for everything except the turkey and 
dressing. It’s three times for the turkey.—or I’m 
not an intelligent stomach.” 

8:00 P. M. “Simon says he feels thirsty. Down 
comes more ice-water followed by chocolates. I’ve 
done my best, Simon. I was trying to see you 
through if I could, but it’s absolutely impossible for 
me to keep all the different kinds of stuff you’ve 
eaten today on friendly terms. They are refusing 
point blank. They don't like each other. They 
haven't a thing in common, I don't blame them a bit. 
Am cross enough myself. Sorry, Simon, but I’ve got 
to send you back the ice-water and chocolates along 
with most of the Thanksgiving dinner. No use feel- 
ing so badly about it, Simon, you haven’t got a person 
to blame but yourself. Your mother may call it a 
weak stomach and all your aunts and uncles may say 
it’s the weather, but you, the doctor and I know it’s 
nothing but a lack of good common sense,” 


The Juniors’ Chance to Help in Florida 


MOTHER tied her two children on a mattress 
and set them afloat from a second-story window 
of their home. She was only just in time. 

The waters had risen and risen until those rooms, too, 
were about to be flooded. Later on the children were 
picked up by rescue parties in boats, but the home was 
destroyed and the mother lost her life. 

Another mother tied three children to her with the 
tubes of automobile tires and swam with them for a 
long distance. One of the children was lost, but the 
other two were saved. Their home and all the little 
family had in the world were destroyed. 

The father of five children was killed in the storm. 
With home and possessions gone, the mother saw no 
future for her children without help from the Red 
Cross. 

These are a few of the first stories of real experi- 
ences that have come through in the days following 
the great Florida disaster. As yet, we have little in- 
formation about particular cases. But we do know 
that about 18,000 families in the storm area are in 
desperate need. This means as many people as there 
are in a whole, good-sized city. No disaster in the 
United States since the San Francisco earthquake and 
fire, twenty-one years ago, has left so-much distress in 
its train. Three times as many people as were left 
homeless and poverty-stricken by the great storm in 
the Middle West last year have been plunged into 
suffering in Florida. Many of these sufferers are 
children. 
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After the cyclone in Illinois and Indiana the Juniors 
ef the United States sent generous contributions for 
the children in the storm-wrecked region. That money 
helped so much that those in charge of relief and re- 
construction work said that always in case of disaster 
the Juniors would have a chance to lend a hand. 

Already an advance of $3,000 has been made from 
your National Children’s Fund. How fine to have 
that Fund so that you can promptly meet such an 
emergency! Junior workers in Florida are finding 
out the pressing needs of the children and taking care 
of them in the best possible way. 

In Miami and other places in Florida there are some 
very active Junior groups, which have been doing 
splendid work. Now some of these Juniors are home- 
less or otherwise in need of a friendly hand. Other 
Juniors will want to extend not only their sympathy, 
but their aid. 

The Juniors of Carbondale, Pennsylvania, and of 
Portland, Maine, were the first to respond. Other 
groups are sending their contributions, large or small, 
as their funds permit. It will not be too late to get 
into this when your November News reaches you. 
The work for the stricken children of Florida will 
probably continue for months. 

Make your contributions to your local Red Cross 
Chapter and ask that they be sent to National Head- 
quarters labeled as Junior contributions for the relief 
of children in the Florida flood area. 


Taming a 


Chickadee 


Edith M. Patch 


ID you ever wonder how to 
tame a chickadee and 
wish you could teach 
one to come to your 
hand for food? I will 
tell you a secret. You 
do not need to teach 
him at all. If you 
give him a chance he 
will teach you. I once 
knew a chickadee who 
taught six people how 
tu feed him. We called him Dee because that was 
what we understood him to call himself, 

Dee had plenty of food on the shelf on the trunk 
of the maple tree. Alice took care of the shelf and, 
after a winter storm, she brushed off the snow and 
set Dee’s table with tempting suet and tasty nut 
meats. It was his habit to flit from a near branch 
to a nearer one and speak to her while he waited for 
his breakfast and they became well acquainted. 

At first we thought that it was only the food that 
interested him, but later he taught us that he found 
it pleasant to have a friendly person about at meal 
time. We found this out one day when he left a 
bountiful meal on his feeding shelf and tried to fly 
through the window and reach 
Alice who was standing inside. 
He spoke to her in a teasing 
voice as if he were telling her 
that he was not satisfied with 
food alone. He wanted com- 
pany. 

What 
chickadee 
through a window? I 
vou would take the hint and 
break some nut meats and go 
to the door and hold out your 
hand and say “Come, Dee.” 
That is what Alice did. Dee 
at once left the window and 
perched on the edge of the roof 
and peeked down at her and 
sang “Chick dee dee.” Then 
he flew to the clothes line on the 
other side of her and repeated 
“Chick dee dee.” Next he flew 
to her hand and picked up a nut 
meat and went to a branch with 
it. A moment later he called 
gleefully “Chick dee dee dee dee 
dee dee.” 

That was the first time Alice 
had tried to feed him from her 
hand and she was very much 





Courtesy Nature Magazine 


would you do if a 
tried to fly to you 


: think 





Dee flew to her hand and picked up a nut meat 


surprised that he came so quickly. When I saw how 
easy it was, I tried, too; and I was as pleased as 
he was when he came to my hand for bits of nuts. 

It was fun because Dee was so happy and had such. 
interesting ways of teaching me how to do it. For 
one thing he showed me just what size he liked the 
nut. At first I broke the pieces quite small but, as 
Dee always chose the largest one, often hopping from 
the tips of my fingers to the middle of my hand to 
get it, I soon learned not to break his food into very 
little pieces. I do not think it was because he was 
greedy that he liked a big piece. It seemed to be 
easier for him to manage. He would take such a 
morsel in his mouth and fly to a tree and then he 
would hold it against a branch with one foot while 
he picked at it and ate it. Small fragments seemed 
to be harder for him to hold. 

One day after he had been down to my hand six 
cr eight times to take away pieces of the size he liked, 
I crushed and rolled some nut meats until they were 
in fine bits like meal. I hoped he would stand in 
my hand and eat. Not at all. Dee came down with 
a happy “Chick dee dee” as usual and then he walked 
into the middle of my palm and looked at the crushed 
nut meat carefully. After that he put down his bill 
and pushed some of the food off my hand with a 
jerk as if he were not pleased. 
Then he stood still in my hand 
and looked me straight in the 
face. I chuckled and put down 
a bit of nut meat the size of a 
finger tip. Dee at once picked 
this up and flew off with it. So 
instead of my teaching Dee to 
stay in my hand and eat crumbs, 
he gave me a lesson about the 
proper way to feed him. 

If Dee had been really hun- 
gry, I doubt if he would have 
scorned the smallest fragment. 
Since he had food at all times 
on his shelf, he seemed to come 
to our hands because he had a 
friendly feeling for us. He had 
a wasteful way of not picking 
up nut meats that he dropped 
from the branch while we were 
about. Instead, he would. fly 
down to our hands for more as 
if he liked to have us near. 
Once after we came inside the 
house we saw him pick up bits 
from the ground, and it may 
be that when we were not 
watching, he gathered much of 
what dropped. 
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Dee's table was set with tempting suet and tasty nut meats 


When Danny’s mother, our nearest neighbor, saw 
Dee taking food from our hands, she thought she 
would offer him some. So we stood near the door 
together and Dee came to her hand as well as to ours. 

One day Danny saw us, and of course he wanted 
to try. Danny was six years old at the time and as 
he had a gentle way when birds were near, it did not 
take Dee long to teach him just how still he must 
stand. The first time Dee rested on Danny’s hand, 
Danny did not breathe until the bird flew away, and 
then he said in a happy whisper, “I felt his feet on 
my fingers.” It was, indeed, part of the pleasure 
of feeding Dee to feel the touch of his tiny feet. 

Then came John William, Danny’s younger brother. 
Said John William, “I will feed the bird.” We gave 
him nut meats and he held up his hand. He stood 
first on one foot and then on the other and he wrig- 
gled restlessly from his finger tips to his toes while 
Dee sat on a branch and looked at him. Once when 
John William was almost still for a few seconds, Dee 
came almost to his hand and then went away. 

“No bird came to my hand,” said John William 
indignantly. 

“You did not keep still long enough,” we told him. 

And at last even John William learned how to keep 
his fingers straight and still for one long minute. 
Then Dee flew down and picked up a bit of nut. 
If I had a picture of John William’s smile while 
Dee was in his hand, I would show it to you. 

Before the winter was over, two chickadees were 
feeding from our hands. We called the second one 
“Fee Bee” because that was what Dee called her. He 
had a sweet way of singing her name, and sometimes 
people who did not know the song by which a chicka- 
dee calls to his mate would say, “I hear a phcebe 
singing.” But Dee’s “Fee Bee” was more musical 
than a phcebe’s call and his accent was different. 
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Besides his “Chick dee dee” song and his “Fee Bee” 
call, Dee had another tune. We heard it one day only. 
We were walking near the river when Dee called 
to us and flew down for a bit of suet. Then he 
perched on a birch twig near by and warbled softly, 
a burbling song full of gentle joy. This was on 
February the fourteenth, so we called it his Valentine 
I suspect that Fee Bee heard it frequently. 

We thought that our friendship with these birds 
might be an affair of the winter only; but they did 
not forget us in the spring. Even in May, when we 
went over the knoll or into the grove or down by the 
river for a walk, Dee and Fee Bee would come with 
us. If we did not speak to them or offer them food, 
they would follow us with high thin squeaks as if 
teasing. When we held out our hands, down they 
would come with happier notes. In that way they 
taught us never to leave the house for a ramble with- 
out some treat for them. 

During the spring, coming to our hands seemed to 
be more a matter of fun than of hunger. They 
played the game by taking the nut bits one by one and 
flying off with them, coming back very quickly each 
time for others. It mattered not at all whether we 
were idle or busy about the garden. Dee and Fee 
Bee would be at hand begging for nuts. 

I said that Dee taught six people to feed him and 
have mentioned but five. The sixth was Ava, a friend 
who came often to see us. One day in May after 
she left the house, she paused beside a little brook 
where the marsh marigolds grow. It was then that 
a wee bird flew down to her, saying in a sociable way, 
“Chick dee dee.” She politely reached out her hand. 
He flew into it. It was empty because she had not 
expected to be held up by a bird bandit demanding 
food. But Dee had taught her a lesson and after 
that, do you think Ava would have passed that way 
without a morsel for Dee? Of course she wouldn’t. 


Song. 


On May twenty-third it was raining but both birds 
seemed very glad to see us. Three days later Dee 
alone greeted us. Where Fee Bee was he did not 
say; but he seemed to be as cheery as usual so we 
thought that all must be well and that she might have 
been detained at home. On May thirtieth Dee spent 
half the morning with us in the grove about the ledge. 
We saw nothing of Fee Bee, and that was the last 
time Dee came to play with us. 

We missed these companionable little birds; but 
we liked to think that June was keeping them so 


happily busy with duties of real importance that they 
had no time for play. Perhaps, too, nut meats may 
not be the best sort of food for young chickadees. I 
might say that we saw an old birch tree with a hole 
through which a pair of birds stole in and out in a 
careful quiet way. They looked like Dee and Fee 
Bee, but we did not disturb them. 

I do not know what you will think about it, but I 
cannot see that we tamed Dee. It seems to me that he 
tamed us, all six of us, and that he taught us what 
he wanted us to do. 


What Becomes of It 


(Continued from page 51) 


Who are growing strong and brown. 

They were dying in the cities for the 
lack of light and air 

Till we helped the Serbs to send them 

To the sun and winds up there. 

(Curtain rises showing outdoor scene. Group of 
small children playing in sandpile with buckets and 
shovels. Serbian flag stuck in middle of sand pile.) 

SPEAKER: Oh, the mountain winds at play 

Blow the troubles far away, 
As the children take the Path of Health 
Across the sunlit day! 
Scene 7. 
SPEAKER: The twilight came in wonted calm and 
quiet 
Upon the Illinois town. The lights 
Shone cheerily from curtained windows where 
The mothers tucked their children safe in bed. 

Oh, little homes, beware! At dead of night 

A fearful Presence strides across the plains. 

Bewildered, half-aroused, they heard the sound: 

The ominous low moan: the rising roar: 

And then the smashing impact of the storm 
Crashed down upon them like the crack of doom! 
Vainly they clung to strong, familiar walls. 

Vast elemental forces shrieked abroad: 

Gigantic hands tore man-made walls apart 

And dashed them, wrecked and ruined, on the blast. 
It passed ; the day dawned wan and desolate ; 
Bleak ruins lay where happy homes had been. 
Blank silence reigned, save for the piteous sound 

Of little children crying in the dawn 

For homes and mothers they would see no more. 

(Curtain rises showing Red Cross nursé with chil- 
dren in arms. In the background a box car used as 
a temporary dwelling. Relief workers feeding chil- 
dren or playing with them or teaching them.) 

Then came the greatest mother in the world, 
Gathered the homeless children to her heart 
And laid her healing hands upon their hurts. 


Curtain. 


(Sounds of whispering from behind curtain. A 
terrific thump, followed by a yell.) 


SKINNY’s voIcE: Ouch! 

SomMEBopy: SH! 

SKINNY’s vorcE: He dropped the box car on my— 
(gurgles as if mouth was stopped). 

SPEAKER (/astily): The next picture represents— 


Scene 8. 


(Curtain rises on outdoor scene. Enter child wear- 
ing a red, white and blue scarf, carrying an American 
flag in one hand and a large placard bearing the words 
AMERICAN JUNIOR RED Cross NEws in the other.) 

SPEAKER: One Junior magazine moving on before 
Helped to start some others. Then there were four. 

(Enter three more children whose placards read, 
“Czechoslovakian Lipa,” “Austrian Junior Red Cross 
Magazine,” “Canadian Junior,” carrying their respec- 
tive flags and if possible in the costumes of their coun- 
tries.) 

SPEAKER: 

state. 
Four new ones joined them. Then there were eight. 

(Enter four more children whose placards read 
Hungarian, Italian, Jugoslav, Bulgarian, Junior 
Red Cross Magazines, and carrying flags, as indicated 
above.) 

SPEAKER: Eight Junior magazines growing big and 

strong. 
More countries fell in line till twelve marched along. 

(Enter four more children whose placards read 
Rumanian, Australian, New Zealand, Polish Junior 
Red Cross Magazines, carrying flags, etc.) 

SPEAKER: Twelve Junior magazines, grown be- 
yond a score. 

(Enter twelve or fourteen or fifteen more whose 
placards read Belgian, Lithuanian, Siamese, Swedish, 
Esthonian, Latvian, British, Greek, French, German, 
Japanese, Norwegian, Spanish Junior Magazines. 
Besides, a tall boy should represent HichH ScHoon 
Service, and a little girl or boy Czechoslovakia's 
“Joy,” the Csech Junior Magasine for little folks.) 

Compassing the world today, read on every shore. 

(Magazines march across stage so that every pla- 
card may be easily read, then line up and have a flag 
drill, or sing the Junior World Song, or repeat the 
Junior Creed.) 


My toe! 


Four Junior magazines in a thriving 


Curtain. 
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The Waltham, Massachusetts, Fourth of July parade was in three sections 


Junior 


Of course, Juniors will want to help in any 

way their Red Cross chapters may suggest. 
Perhaps you will be asked to take part in a parade. 
If you do you may find an idea in the Fourth of July 
parade of the Waltham, Massachusetts, Juniors. The 
officers of the Chapter rode in automobiles, and the 
Juniors marched next, in three groups: first, girls in 
white, carrying Red Cross flags; then girls in red, 
marching in the form of a red cross, with the big 
Red Cross flag carried like a canopy over their heads ; 
and last, boys wearing red, white and blue caps, also 
carrying Red Cross flags. They won the first prize 
of $100 for making the best appearance of any or- 
ganization marching. 


R* CROSS Roll Call starts on Armistice Day. 


HANKSGIVING Day, 

too, offers just the 
chance to do something for 
others that you will wel- 
come. Last year 1225 fam- 
ilies of Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, were warmed by the 
friendliness of Knoxville 
pupils. The chairman of 
the Junior Red Cross there 
explains how the service is ; 
organized. Each school has A ey. 
a potato day, an apple day, 
a sweet potato day, etc. 
Some groups bring canned 
goods, others supply green 
stuff, others sweets, poultry, 
meat, flour, etc. Then a 
room divides the number of 
families in its community 
which are “less fortunate” 
and makes up baskets for 
them, enough to last a whole 
week. Even paper, matches 
and sacks of coal have been 
added to the lots and some 
baskets last year actually in- 
cluded castor oil, though 
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Lincoln, N. H., Juniors sent $60 to th: National Children’s Come with the 
Fund. Here they are enjoying some of the Corinthian currants slipped quietly out with the 





A group of Bedford, Va., Juniors with 
the Christmas stockings they have made 


Doings 


some of the groups objected to this, saying that if the 
baskets were properly balanced with green stuff castor 
oil wouldn’t be needed. What was the use of having 
“Nutrition” in the schools if you didn’t make use of 
your knowledge about foods? In one bushel basket 
was a plump turkey hen, very dignified with an orange 
crepe paper ruffle about her neck, and so packed into 
the goodies around her that she could not take a single 
peck at them. One group of boys asked for a big 
family of boys, “cause they knew what boys like.” 
In that basket were lots of the fattest “wienies” they 
could find. ; 
Even the kindergarten children in Frederick, Mary- 
land, are enrolled in the Junior Red Cross. : 
they brought 


Last year 
fruit, vege- 
tables and other things for 
the Thanksgiving dinners of 
some poor old Negroes in 
the community. One of 
these was old and lame and 
lived upstairs over a har- 
ness shop. The teacher 
asked her how she got water 
and she said she had to 
bring it up the steps a little 
at a time. Without any sug- 
gestion from the teacher 
ms two of the boys who had 
baskets 


battered old water pails and 
soon came tugging back up 
the stairs with them. That, 
of course, was not a big 
thing at all, but it did show 
something pretty nice about 
the spirit of those boys. 


HILDREN’S Book 
Week comes in Novem- 
ber, too. You may get some 
delightful new ones as pres- 
ents. That is a good time 
to sort over those you al- 


ready have and see if it wouldn’t be a good idea to 
pass on the pleasure you have had in them to someone 
else. There are plenty of Junior book projects now. 
For example, the children in the Country Day School 
at Suffern, New York, have sent books, magazines, 
and a scrap book made by the kindergarten to the In- 
dian Day School at Taos, New Mexico. In return 
they received an Indian bow and arrow and a box 
of pinions, the seeds of the native pine of that part 
of New Mexico. 

Sending books to Indians is a favorite Junior proj- 
ect in a good many places. The following schools 
of New London, Connecticut, send books to Indian 
schools from time to time: Robert Bartlett, Harbor, 
Saltonstall and Winthrop schools. The Chatsworth 
Avenue School, Larchmont, New York, sent 147 books 
at one time. They were particularly nice, because so 
many were interesting story books in good condition. 
Silverdale, Ooltewah, Tennessee ; Elk Garden, Keyser, 
West Virginia; Goshen, New York; Bryan, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Abbott Hill, Wilton, New Hampshire; 
Marion, Indiana; Nameaug, Connecticut, and Mark 
Hopkins, North Adams, Massachusetts, are all in the 
list of schools sending books to Indians. Mark Hop- 
kins School sent 100 books in its shipment. Robert 
Basinoal writes them from Seama, New Mexico: 


Dear Boys AND GIRLs: 


I want to thank you for the very nice story books you sent 
us, and tell you how very proud of them we are. We all got 
at least three books apiece and those who got smaller books 
got more. 

School was out and Mr. and Mrs. Whiteman had already 
left the village, but when they heard about the books they 
came back and gave them to us. But they were leaving for 
college right away and told me to write and thank you for 
them. 

We intend to pass the books around till we have all read 
them. My brother got the story of “Black Beauty” and my 
mother is reading it now. 
She has always wanted to 
read it but this is the first 
time she had ever had the 
book. 





Pacific Coast Juniors 
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of these Juniors 
seem to be 100 
per cent active, 
too. They do all 
sorts of things. 
For instance, the 
superintendent 
of schools one 
day spoke of the 
rusty looking 
radiators in the 
building. Next 
time he came 
around he found 
they had all been 
nicely painted by 
the Juniors. 
They say in their 
report: “The 
Service Fund is 
given a_ boost 
now and then by 
some grade’s 
giving a_ show, 





Pupils and teachers in the library in 
Guam to which Juniors sent books 


having a rummage sale or selling old magazines.”” On 
the back cover is a picture of Andrews boys and girls 
in “Friends from Overseas,” which they gave with 
much success and yet with little outlay and effort on 
costumes and scenery. The Andrews Junior orches- 
tra is known throughout all Maury County and is kept 
busy filling requests to appear at plays, banquets and 
even prayer meetings. 


HE well-balanced Junior plan does not forget to 
put aside something from the Service Fund, even 
though it is only a little, for the National Children’s 
: ome Fund. The last day of 

school, the Country Day 
School at Suffern, New 
York, gave scenes in 
pantomime from “Hia- 
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continue to send books to ; ae on watha.” The play was 
pyc “eg ata [THANKSGIVING BASKETS-.-------------- Cover ee ee 
Samoa Tn the last on - Florence Nosworthy given out in the woods 
samoa. as a s > and after it there was 
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hie li Sea tai =: throughout the year. 
this eg . lave GEORGE STEPHENSON..---- Virginia McBryde 47 = "They sent in $15.50 for 
beer Id the ne story 2 yao’ wes 
ee told t potne nlc - WHAT BECOMES OF IT—A Ptay-------------- 49 = the National Children’s 
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English, for they make THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIMPLE SIMON’S _ the contribution to the 


the language work a real 
pleasure. 


HE Andrews Build- 
ing of the schools of 
Columbia, Tennessee, has 
been 100 per cent Junior 
ever since 1917. All 616 


FONE wenccwipnbadens 
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Illustrations by Catherine Lewis 

TAMING A CHICKADEE..------ Edith M. Patch 

JUNIOR DOINGS..------- 

PAGEANTS AND PLAYS TO GIVE FOR YOUR 


-Louise Franklin Bache 53 
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Fund which came in 
from several little girls 
in the third grade of 
Highland School, Win- 
chester, Massachusetts. 
It was eighty cents which 
they had made by hold- 
ing a rummage sale. 
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N order to raise moncy for their Service Fund the Juniors 

of the Horace Mann school in Bisbee, Arizona, gave the 
pageant, “Knights and Ladics of the Great Adventure” (Feb- 
ruary, 1924, JuNior Rep Cross News.) Try-outs were held 
for choosing the cast, then the sewing classes helped make 
the costumes, the music classes helped with the songs and 
the orchestra furnished the trumpeter. 


7 Enfield, South Carolina, these two familiar characters 
won the prises in a. series of tableaus. The operetta, 
“Pocahontas,” was successfully given by the seventh and 
eighth grades of the Butler Grammar school in Portland, 
Maine. (Left.) 


7 ‘HE Juniors of Maury County Chapter. Columbia, Tennessee, gave the play, “Friends from Over- 
seas” (March, 1926, Junior News). Their improvised costumes were simple but very effective. 
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